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VETERINARY REVIEW, 


GENTLEMEN. National peculiarities in closing curriculums of medical 
and veterinary schools—Commencement exercises—their preparations—students 


orator—this is the hardest of all—our opportunities to hear many of them—now 
a treat, often a disappointment—Prof. McEachran’s, of Montreal Veterinary Col- 
lege—its superiority and proper application—full of wisdom and very apropos— 
an excellent method of elevating the profession—admirable advice conveyed in 
few words—‘‘ Be gentlemen; live, talk and dress as such”—the part of the ad- # 
dress as given to the graduates of the Department of Comparative Medicine of » 


McGill University (Montreal Veterinary College). 


“ BE GENTLEMEN.”’-—The educational institutions of every 
nation have their peculiar methods of testifying their interest “A 
in the occurrence of the periodical events which form the _ 
waymarks of the student life of their matriculates, and espec- 
ially when the point has been reached which marks the com- 
pletion of their term of devotion to the scholastic curriculum 
which they have been employed in mastering. Thus, on this — a 
continent, as in some parts of Europe, the commencement ex- 
ercises form events of the most anxious anticipation, the more wv : 
particularly as the necessary preparations for the occasion pi 
must be completed at a time when lectures, hard studies, and q 
the final rigid examinations are scarcely over. | 


brilliant performance become, therefore, an object of absorb- _ 
ing interest, and impose the necessity of much hard work on ; 
the part of the organizing and managing parties. — saad 
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EDITORIAL. 


always so much remaining to be done at the end of a term, so 
many ends to keep up, so many contigencies to be provided 
for, and such unsuspected obstacles to be overcome. If it is 
not the printing of the invitations, then it may be the arrange- 
ment of the programme, or the selection of the music, or the 
details of the rehearsals, and so on and so on. Of course the 
work is portioned out among many, but in a majority of col- 

. leges the principal part of the labor falls upon the students, 
who, under the stimulus of excited anticipation, are willing to 
work like beavers until the instant when they shall mount the 
platform to receive their potential parchment, which converts 
them into wisemen. They are rightly and fully resolved that 
nothing in the whole affair shall be less than first class, and in 
any event as good, if not a better conceived and executed 
performance than that of any preceding year. 

There is, however, a part which the officers of the college 
may, and usually do reserve to themselves. This is the selec- 
tion of the Orator (capital O) for the occasion. 

At length both the day and the hour have come (the rising 
of the sun on that morning having been unaccountably unat- 

_ tended by any sensible perturbation,) and to the accompani- 
ment of delicious and inspiring music, surrounded by their 
friends, and laden with fragrant and blushing bouquets, and 
proud of their valedictorian, who has accomplished his task 
admirably, indeed, just a little better than was expected of him, 
they prepare themselves to listen to ¢he orator of the occasion. 

_ This, in our mind, is the moment of the evening, and on this 

_ feature of the programme very often rests the success of one 

of these fetes. 

It has been a part of our professional and perfunctory ex- 

_ perience and duty to listen to various addresses delivered to 
,; graduates, and many of these have contributed to our enjoy- 
ment of an hour of most agreeable and profitable occupation 
while they lasted. Again, however, we have sometimes been 
gx seriously disappointed in our expectations. But we have re- 
sy cently received a copy of an address which, in our estimation, 


_ is the most appropriate and well-conceived of any to which we 
have had the pleasure of listening, and was delivered by Prof. 
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McEachran before the graduates of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of McGill University, Montreal. We reprint “from the 
University Gazette’ that portion of the address which was di- 
rected principally to the graduates. The advice which is 
embodied in the words of our friend McEachran, and the 
good counsel contained in his suggestions, is such that not 
only young graduates in Montreal, but graduates in all parts 
of the world, and even older post-graduates, will do well to 
heed, and no one can be better qualified to impress his listen- 
ers with the wisdom of his remarks when he enjoins them 
“ In all things be gentlemen—live as gentlemen, talk as gentlemen, 
and dress as gentlemen.” There are more ways than one to 
elevate a profession, and Professor McEachran has established 
an opening in the veterinary curriculum which veterinary 
schools of the day will do well to adopt and improve. 


MEDICINE AT MoGILL UNIVERSITY, BY DR. MoEACHRAN, 
DEAN OF THE FACULTY. 


prescribed ro you, and have been admitted to the degree of 


Doctor of Veterinary Science. This you have gained after ae 


hard course of study, and having passed most searching writ-_ 
ten and oral tests, by independent examiners appointed by the 
Government, as well as the examinations prescribed by the — 
University. 

Presumably, therefore, you are qualified to practice; I be- 
lieve you to beso. Yourexaminers declare you so, this great 
University announces you so. Now, gentlemen, do not im- 
agine this memorable day in your lives is to mark the end of 
your studies; by no means. 

During your pupilage you have had but little time to fam- 
iliarize yourselves with the literature of your profession other 
than your text-books. It will now be your duty to do so. 
To keep pace with the rapidly-evolving science of Medicine, 
you must be constant readers of scientific journals and new 
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_ publications, not este those directly bearing on your own 
particular profession of science, but on all collateral subjects. 
There is no profession which requires in its members so varied 

a store of general knowledge as does yours. 
In the daily walks of life you will come in contact with all 
classes of society, and all degrees of rank and station. You 
will be expected to have a general knowledge more or less 
extensive, and be expected to engage in intelligent conversa- 
tion on almost every conceivable subject which happens to be 
of particular interest to each special client. Thus, the ad- 

_ vanced farmer leads you into discussions on “Silos,” on feed- 

ing standards, the relative merits of this or that breed of cat- 
tle, horses, sheep or swine. The sporting man imagines that 

_ you should know all winners and pedigrees of noted horses. 

_ The politician expects you to be thoroughly conversant with 

_ the bills before the House, and will be surprised if you admit 
that you do not wade through Hansard regularly. 

It is your duty, therefore, to be a student of everything 
around you; be observant, and gather information from every 
source possible. Make it a habit, on every occasion when you 
are asked for information which you cannot impart from want 
of knowledge, note it down, and go to your library and inform 

. yourselves of it for future use. So in your practice acquire a 
_ habit of noting cases, record every case of more than passing 

interest, and study the subject carefully, read every available 

_ standard author on it, and in the light of knowledge so ob- 
ie tained, applied to the case under observation, you will soon 
Hi become masters of your profession. 
Never miss an opportunity of making a post-mortem ex- 
_ amination; nothing aids a man so much in making a correct 
_ diagnosis as the repeated corrections and errors disclosed by 
a post-mortem examination. Never waste a pathological spec- 
5. imen; think how much good others may gain who succeed 
_ you as students of comparative medicine, from even one speci- 
_ men, accompanied by a carefully recorded history. Museum 
_ specimens, accompanied by histories, are of great service in 
jllustrating didactic lectures. 
In your practice acquire the habit of careful clinical i inspec- 
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tion, and ever remember that your patients, though dumb, 
are in all things like as we are—they hear, see, feel, smell, taste, 
suffer pain, and enjoy pleasureable emotions just as we do. 
Deal with them in the full consciousness of these facts. Do 
not frighten them either by voice or look, never cause even 
the slightest pain that you can prevent, and never nauseate 
them by nauseous medical compounds such as you would con- 
sider barbarous in a doctor to prescribe for yourself. 

In surgical operations, don’t forget the sentient nerves 
which ramify every part of the body, employ every means in 
your power to lessen the suffering in necessary operations ; 
too little use is made of the valuable discoveries applied to 
lessen human suffering ; local and general anzsthetics. 

In your fees be moderate—by no means undervalue your 
professional services—but be satisfied with fair, moderate 
charges. 

Acquire prompt business habits, keep engagements punctu 
ally ; nothing drives friends and clients away as quickly as in- 
attention to engagements. 

Collect your accounts regularly, pay your own debts 
promptly, and avoid debt as you would a quicksand. 

Gentlemen, in going out into the great world, do not sup- 
pose that you will not have to meet with opposition and dis- 
couragements—for you shall; but meet them manfully ; and 
let me assure you, that with your scientific attainments, and 
by unimpeachable conduct, by industry, sobriety, and fair 
dealing with all men, you need have no fear for the future. 

The importance of your profession is daily becoming more 
and more understood ; if you fail, blame not your profession, 
but blame yourselves, and never forget that, under no circum- 
stances, can your profession disgrace you—but you may dis- 
grace your profession. 

Choose for your companions those only who are enlight- 
ened and refined; let your reading and your conversation 
always be elevating in character. 

In all things be gentlemen; live as gentlemen, talk as gen- 
tlemen, and dress like gentlemen. 

Much more might profitable be said on your duty to your- 


7 
‘ 
f 


. _ Mater, but time forbids. 
In conclusion, therefore, gentlemen, on behalf of your 
teachers who, we trust, you will consider your lifelong friends, 


_ I say to you “ God-speed;” we send you forth into a wide field 
of scientific usefulness, in which we trust some of you, at least, 

will become eminent and successful men, honored and respec- 
_ ted by your fellows and confreres. We will watch your 
i aa as fathers do their children, and never forget that we 


_ great University, of which it forms a minor part. 
59 In the name of the Faculty, | beg to tender our thanks to 
_ the Provincial Government for their liberality in continuing 
to give us the annual grant, and to the Hon. Acting Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, for taking the trouble to honor us with 
_ his presence to-day; to those gentlemen who constitute the 
- Board of Examiners, who have traveled long distances in 
; order to assist us, and to this great assembly, for your patience 
in listening to these remarks. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


THE INSPECTION OF MEAT AND MILK WITH SPECIAL REFER- 


ENCE TO TUBERCULOSIS.* 


By A. W. Ciement, V.S., of BALTIMORE. 


(Continued from page 86.) 

At the meeting of the International Veterinary Congress 
held at Paris in September, 1889, under the presidency of M. 
Chauveau, after thorough discussion of the question of meat 
inspection, the following conclusions were reached. 

“1.—The consumption by men and animals of meat from 
tuberculous animals should be prohibited, whatever may be 
the extent of the tuberculosis, and whatever may be the ap- 
parent quality of the meat. 


*Read at a special meeting of the Maryland State lari Medical So- 
ciety, January 23, 1890. 
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“2,—The proprieter should be indemnified if the animals 


seized are cattle or hogs. 
“3.—It should be possible to place meat for sale only after’ 
it has been recommended as healthy by a veterinary inspection - 


service. 


mended, and their replacement by public abattoirs. 


115 


“4.—The suppression of private slaughter houses is recom- _ 


“s.—The veterinary inspection of the animals intended for 


slaughter should be made before and after death. 


“6.—It is not necessary that a municipal decree should _ 
designate the causes which should influence the seizure of the 


meat. 
“7,—The introduction of foreign meats into the community 


without a previous practical examination by the veterinary 
inspector, or under his control, should not be allowed. 


“8—All meats should be stamped before leaving the abat-— 


toir, including those which are destined for the soldiers.” 
At the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the United States 


Veterinary Medical Association, held at Brooklyn, N. Y., Sep-_ 


tember 17th, 1880, the following resolutions were unanimously 


passed : 
“ Whereas, We, the members of the United States Veterin- 


ary Medical Association, being sensible of the prevalence of 


bovine tuberculosis in the United States, particularly in the | 


dairy stock of the Eastern States, it being computed that at oF 


least 10 to 15 per cent. are so affected in one form or another, 
and being satisfied of its infectious and contagious character 
and of its identity with tuberculosis, or consumption in the 
human family, and that it can be conveyed to others both by 
inoculation and ingestion, believing that a large percentage of 
this disease in mankind can be traced to this source; 


“ Resolved, That we strongly condemn the use of the milk 


or flesh of animals so affected in any form, as an article of diet. 


“2.—Resolved, That this Association urgently protests 


against the employment of empirics as meat or dairy inspectors; 


that such duties should be confined to duly qualified veterin- 
arians having a comprehensive knowledge comparative 


pathology. 
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“*3.—Resolved, That the inspection of meat can be properly 

conducted only at the abattoirs. 
‘4.—Resolved, That all dairies should be periodically vis- 
ited, the cows carefully examed and their condition reported 

- upon to the local authorities. 

~ ““5.—Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by 
_ the Chair to place these resolutions before the Secretary of 
_ Agriculture, so that national measures may be adopted by 
_ which this disease can be placed under the same category as 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia, and to be similiarly dealt with.” 
Now, it is probable that no such complete system of in- 
spection as is carried out in some European cities can be in- 
_ augurated in this country, at least at the present time. Never- 
_ theless, some parts and modifications of that system should be 
_adopted. If the meat supply is to be controlled, however, 
the inspection must be made before and after death, and the 
_ killing must be witnessed, to determine the existence or ab- 
_ sence of disease. It is impossible to tell by simply looking at 
a piece of meat whether it is healthy or diseased. Or at any 
rate this could not be done without such time and appliances 
_ as would render the inspection impracticable. When we see 
_ professional men, and men of prominence too, go into court 
-and swear that a certain piece of meat is unfit for food ; and 
_ as many more of equal prominence swear in the opposite di- 
_ rection, as was the case reported a short time since in Scot- 
land, we feel that considerable responsibility rests upon the 
expert, who wishes to do his duty to the public, and who 
_ does not desire to bring reproach upon his profession. Of 
_ course there are certain cases in which a piece of meat can be 


~culous nodules are present, or in certain parasitic diseases, 
ey such as the larval state of the human tapeworm. 

: To make inspection anything like a guarantee of safety and 
to do this at a reasonable expense to the community, central- 


a ization of the slaughtering is absolutely necessary. Any other 


method of killing is a diserane to the city. Many of our 


_ slaughter-houses are in as unsanitary a condition as they can 


well be. If the city of Baltimore would compel the butchers 
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to kill at some central abattoir, or at most in two abattoirs, 
half the difficulty of inspection would be overcome. 

Tuberculosis is not by any means the only disease which 
may be transmitted to the human family through the meat 
supply. Lack of time, however, prevents me from more than 
touching upon some of them. Actinomycosis, a tumor-like af- 
fection found upon the jaws of cattle and sometimes in the 
throat, lungs and tissues, often met with in the muscles of hogs 
on microscopic examination, is seen also occasionally in man. 
The infectious nature of this disease has been proven, as well 
as its identity in men and animals. 

Trichinosis is a parasitic disease more or less common in 
pigs, where the worm, of microscopic dimensions, is found 
curled up in the muscle. If not thoroughly cooked, the pork 
which contains trichinze is liable to affect the person who eats it. 

Tapeworm, a very common disease, can only be produced 
by the ingestion of partially cooked beef and pork, which 
harbors it in its immature form. Of 1,037 hogs examined in 
Montreal by Dr. Osler and myself, 76 were infested with the 
cysticercus cellulosz, or immature form of the tania solium, 
one of the most common tapeworms found in man. Circulars 
sent at this time to the physicians of the city revealed the fact 
that at that time no less than 200 persons were suffering from 
this disease. 

Whatever may be the difference of opinion as to the prob- 
ability of infection by the meat supply, no such difference of 
opinion exists as to the milk supply. Tubercle bacilli have 
been demonstrated in the milk from tuberculous cows, even 
when there were no lesions in the udder. Such milk is no 
doubt to blame for much of the tuberculosis seen in young 
children. Many diseases in children other than tuberculosis 
are oftentimes referable to milk. To control the milk supply, 
the cows from which it comes must be under some sort of 
supervision. Just how to doit with the best guarantee of 
safety, and with the least expense, is a matter to be determined 
upon. Perhaps some such system as the licensing of the dairies 
would solve the matter. Whatever may be determined upon, 
it is certain that this question must sooner or later demand 


the considerate attention of the public. 
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From the fact that the public is so much dependent upon 
the health. of the animals which supply it with food and milk, 
for its comfort and well-being, should not the veterinary pro- 
fession be accorded representation in both the city and State 
Boards of Health? 

Much that pertains to the proper sanitary inspection of 
milk and of meat requires the special knowledge and training 
of the veterinarian. This is recognized in those European 
cities which possess the most enlightened and efficient Boards 
of Health. If those in authority, and the public generally, 
will inform themselves thoroughly concerning the sources of 
danger to public health, some of which have been pointed out 
in this paper, they cannot fail to be convinced of the necessity 
of taking suitable action to guard against these dangers. 


DISCUSSION, 


7 2 ay Dr. Wm. H. Welch said that the demonstration that tuber- 

__ Culosis is an infectious disease produced by a specific micro- 
organism which has been isolated in pure culture justifies us 


in ranking this disease, at least theoretically, among the pre- 
ventable diseases. We may indeed be appalled in instituting 
preventive measures at the apparent hopelessness of our ef- 
forts in view of the enormous prevalence of tuberculosis in 
man and animals, and in view of the wide distribution and 
great vital resistance of the tubercle bacillus. Nevertheless, 
_ these difficulties should not prevent us from adopting all 
available means to check the spread of the most devastating 
of human maladies. 

The most common, although not the sole, sources of tub- 
-_ erculous infection appear to be the dust from dried tubercu- 
= lous sputum and the milk from tuberculous cows. Doubtless, 
at least for adults, the danger is greater from tuberculous 
. sputum than from milk. Since however, it has been abun- 
_ dantly demonstrated that the milk of tuberculous cows, even 
_ when the udder is free from gross lesions, is capable of con- 
_ veying tuberculous infection in not asmall proportion of cases 
we must regard the milk of tuberculous cows as dangerous 

_ and to be rejected for food. 
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att 


We have not equally satisfactory proof as to the convey- 
ance of tuberculosis by the flesh of tuberculous cattle. On 
the one hand, as regards the flesh, there are only a few pos- 
itive experimental results against a large number of negative 
ones, and even in the positive cases there is not sufficient evi- 
dence that the possibility of accidental contamination of the 
flesh has been avoided, and on the other hand, we know that 
muscular tissue is not a favorable soil for the development of 
tubercle bacilli. The question as to the use of meat from cat- 
tle affected with localized tuberculosis is one of great econo- 
mic importance. The positive statements of veterinary and 
tuberculosis congresses as to the rejection of the flesh of tu- 
berculous cattle and the views expressed in popular and alar- 
mist articles on this point are not at present warranted by our 
knowledge of the facts. Nevertheless, we have a right to con- 
sider the possibility of accidental contamination of the meat 
in the process of slaughtering tuberculous animals, and also 
the natural repugnance against the consumption of the flesh 
of diseased animals. It is better to wait for further investi- 
gation before taking a decided position on this question. 
This does not, however, lessen the importance of proper sani- 
tary inspection of slaughtered animals, for there are many 
diseases besides tuberculosis that can be conveyed by the use 
of diseased meat. 

There should be no differences of opinion as to the desir- 
ability of the measures of inspection of food advocated by Dr. 
Clement. Public health demands that such sanitary inspection 
be adopted. It is clear that no efficient inspection of the meat 
supply can be secured until the law forbids the slaughtering 
of cattle, swine and sheep in a multitude of private establish- 
ments. It is absolutely essential that the reform should begin 
with the establishment of one or two abattoirs where alone it 
is permitted to slaughter the animals named. This measure, 
like many others for the public good, is inimical to certain 
private interests, and here lies the only opposition to it. As 
soon as the public is sufficiently informed as to the good 
which will be accomplished by the sanitary inspection of the 
meat supply, it is certain that these private interests will not 


he 
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prevail and that this community will adopt the only policy 
which can commend itself to an enlightened people. 

Dr. Wm. T. Councilman, of Johns Hopkins Hospital, said 
that the anatomical study of the tuberculous lesions throws 
much light on the manner in which infection takes place. 
While there is no doubt that in the great majority of cases 
the sputum is the source of infection by the inhalation of the 
tubercle bacilli, set free by drying, the first source of the dis- 

ease being then found in the lungs, there are many cases in 
which the infection comes from the alimentary canal. Though 
in such cases infection by sputum cannot be excluded, for the 
bacilli from it may get on food or other objects which are 
placed in the mouth, we know that we have in tuberculous 
milk and probably in flesh a much readier source of infection. 
We are so accustomed to regard tuberculosis as a disease of 
the lungs that we lose sight of the great number of other 
than lung lesions which are produced by the bacilli. Almost 
all chronic enlargements of glands, the chronic joint diseases, 
etc., are tuberculous, and tor most of these, infection takes 
place through the alimentary canal. 

All inspection of meat, dairy cattle, etc., should be made 

_ by an expert who has had a long experience in studying the 
comparative pathology of the disease. For, although the 
_ disease is the same in man and animals, and the lesions pro- 
duced by it agree in their general features, the characteristics 

of the tissues and the manner of infection and spread of the 
disease in the different animals, produce such apparent differ- 
ences in the lesions that they might readily be mistaken by 
one not an expert in such matters. Such an inspection of 
meat as Dr. Clement has pointed out would not be possible 
= except with the abattoir sy stem. While there is every rea- 


th imapection a meat and milk, there i is no ieee on which it 
be opposed. 

We are so accustomed to tuberculosis, it is so much with 

us that we have come to accept it as a matter of fate and do 

not lift our hands in an attempt to mitigate its ravages. 

| While it would, no doubt, be impossible to exclude all ‘the 


sources of infection, still, many of them can be. 
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Dr. James A Steuart, City Health Commissioner, said the 
subject has been so thoroughly exhausted by the very able 
and instructive paper read by Dr. A. W. Clement, as well as 
by the clear and logical views presented by Professors Welch 
and Councilman, that there is nothing left for me to say in 
this connection, except that I have been both pleased and 
interested, and that my views on this subject are in thorough 
accord with those expressed here to-night. ca 
I feel called upon, however, to say briefly, as Health Com- 
missioner of Baltimore, that I have for the past ten years, in 
season and out of season, advocated and urged the passage of 
a law creating Inspectors of Food, especially of meat and 
milk, by the State or the city of Baltimore. It goes without 
saying that none should be thought of for a moment, for such | 
a position, but one thoroughly qualified and equipped for the 
difficult duties of such an office, by all the necessary technical — 
knowledge and experience essential for the efficient per- 
In regard to the establishment of an 
abattoir for the city of Baltimore, I have struggled in vain | 
Long since I became convirced — 


for the past fifteen years. 
that private slaughter houses could zoz¢ be properly — a 
by city ordinances, and in fact were from the very nature of 
things an unmitigated nuisance, no matter where situated a 
within the city limits or upon the suburbs. oo 

I have labored to convince the butcher that his best inter- | 
ests would be subserved through the abattoir, but all in vain 


up to the present time. I do not despair, however, and shall _ 
continue my efforts in this direction in spite of all opposition. _ 
The importance to the community of wholesome food, as 
well as the abatement of the private slaughter house nuisance, ~ 
are too great to be outweighed by opposing difficulties. I 
shall be glad to co-operate with the committee you propose — 
to appoint, and charged with the difficult task of proposing a ~ 
law to be presented to the Legislature, together with an e 
appeal for its enactment. oe 
Mr. T. Wallis Blackistone, who had been invited to be a 
present for the purpose of discussing the subject from a teaah 
standpoint, said that while legislation had provided for the — 
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establishment of no less than three sanitary boards, to wit: 
the State Board of Health, of which Dr. C. W. Chancellor is 
the Secretary and executive officer; the Baltimore City 
Health Department, of which Dr. James A. Steuart is the 
head; and the State Live Stock Sanitary Board, consisting of 
three Commissioners, “who are practically engaged in the 
breeding of live stock,” with Dr. William H. Wray as Chief 
Veterinary Inspector, it is apparent from an examination of 
the various Acts of Assembly and ordinances of the Mayor 
and City Council, from which these boards derive their pow- 
ers, that our laws are at present wholly inadequate to protect 
us from the dangers so vividly pointed out by Dr. Clement. 
And this, although the powers conferred and the discretion 
given to their officers are, in some matters, so broad as to be 
almost arbitrary. 

The City Health Commissioner may “fence in and guard 
by sentinels” any infected house or district in the city of Bal- 
timore; he may quarantine individuals, houses or localities; 
he may destroy household effects, or cause them to be disin- 
fected ; and he may abate nuisances—with very wide discre- 
tion as to what constitutes a nuisance—and for this purpose 
may invoke the aid of the courts. He may cause the water 
of any suspected pump or spring to be analyzed and, if found 
impure, prohibit its use. 

Kindred powers and like obligations are conferred upon 
the State Board of Health, to be exercised and performed all 
over the State. 

The Live Stock Sanitary Board is charged with the duty 
of protecting the health of domestic animals from “exotic, 
contagious or infectious diseases,” and to this end may quar- 
antine or cause infected animals to be destroyed. 

It will be seen from this brief statement of the law, that 
the efforts of the Legislature have been directed mainly, so 
far as the functions of these boards are concerned, to the pre- 
vention of the spread of disease by contact or communication 
with diseased subjects. 

It would seem that our law-givers never had in contem- 
plation the possibility or the danger of the communication of 
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disease to the human family by infected meat or milk used for 
food. Certain it is, that they have nowhere provided such a 
supervision over our food supplies, as in the instances of these 
two most important items, can only be made effective by a 
systematic inspection, conducted by skillful and scientific 
men, whose professional education and experience has fitted 
them for this particular work. To be-sure, under the head of 
“ Markets,” in the City Code, there are two sections, imposing 
fines of twenty dollars, respectively, for selling unsound meat 
or milk from diseased cows. The enforcement of this, like 
the other provisions of the law relating to the markets, is left 
with the elerk of the market. How far the scientific and pro- 
fessional attainments of that officer enable him to detect and 
prevent the sale of the meat or milk of an animal with tuber- 
culosis, I leave others to determine. 

I have only to add that I think the suggestions made by 
Dr. Clement would provide an adequate remedy for the evils 
under discussion. One, if not both, of the Boards of Health 
should include a competent veterinarian, whose duties should 


be especially directed to the inspection of our meat and milk 


food supplies. The inspection of meat should be made before 
and after death, and to enable this to be done, the places for 
the slaughtering of animals for food should be reduced to as 
few as possible, by the establishment of one or more abattoirs. 

Dr. George C. Faville, V. S., then said :—Mr. President, 
the importance of this question can scarcely be overestimated. 
The fearful ravages of tuberculosis in the human family is 
known to all. In our work of inspection in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry we keep a pretty careful record of the in- 
spection of cows in searching for contagious pleuro-pneu 
monia. 

I find from our records that of 163 stables supplying milk 
to this city, containing 2,160 cows, that over Io per cent. of 
them show well-marked evidence of tuberculosis. I wish to 
introduce the following resolutions for the consideration of 
this meeting: 

Whereas, It has been proven that the unboiled milk of tu- 
berculous cows, whether or not the udder is tuberculous, is 
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capable of causing tuberculous infection in individuals con- 
suming the milk; 
1 Whereas, There is reason to believe that the consumption 
~ of uncooked or partly cooked meat from tuberculous cattle is 


Whereas, The number of tuberculous cows is large, prob- 
ably in this community not less than 10 per cent. of the entire 
number, and in many herds much higher ; 

aa Whereas, There are various other affections of animals 

communicable to man, such as trichinosis, actinomycosis, tape- 
etc.; 

Whereas, There are various recognized abuses sometimes 


Resolved, In view of the manifest dangers from these 
sources to the consumers of meat and milk, that some suit- 
able inspection of the meat and milk should be adopted. 

. Resolved, That a proper inspection of the meat involves 
- one, or at the most two central slaughtering houses where 


; alone it is permitted to slaughter cattle, swine and sheep to be 
sold for food,—a provision recognized as essential by all com- 
4 _petent authorities, and already adopted in most large Euro- 
pean cities. 


Resolved, That a proper control of the milk supply of the 
city involves a periodical inspection of the cows in the dairies 
furnishing the milk. 

Resolved, That the State and City Boards of Health, in 
order to carry out proper systems of inspection of meat and 
milk supplied for food, should avail themselves of the special 
knowledge and training of the veterinarian, and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each 
branch of the Legislature of the State and to the Mayor and 
City Council of Baltimore. 

At the conclusion of these remarks, Drs. Wm. H. Welch 
and James A. Steuart were added to the present Committee 
on Legislation, which consists of Drs. Geo. C. Faville, A. W. 
Clement and Wm. Dougherty. 
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MILK FROM TUBERCULOUS COWS. 


HOW FAR MAY A COW BE TUBERCULOUS BEFORE HER MILK Zz 
BECOMES DANGEROUS AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD ?* 


By Haron C. Ernst, A.M., M.D., of Boston. 


The change of opinion in regard to the infectious nature 
of tuberculosis has been very marked in the last few years, 
not among the scientists, but among the people at large. Of 
course the medical world has, as a rule, accepted the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from Villemin’s work of twenty-five years 
ago, and the discovery of the specific cause of the disease by 
Koch has only added strength to the theories advanced in 
certain quarters before that time. 

The change of opinion spoken of is, after all, hardly a 
change, but, more properly, an acceptance of the knowledge 
gained in regard to the disease by the more recent and exact 
methods of research, and a much wider diffusion of that 
knowledge. More and more is it the rule that the knowledge 
of the transmissibility of tuberculosis by means of infected 
material is recognized among those whom it concerns the 
most, and nothing but good can come from the diffusion of 
that knowledge. 

It is hardly too much to say that proper methods of man 
agement of tuberculosis, both in human beings and in animals, 
involve more important interests—pecuniary as well as vital 
—than any other subject that engages the attention of medi- 
cal men. It is well known that one-seventh of the human 
race, approximately, perish from this disease, and when we 
acknowledge to ourselves, as a fair review of the evidence at 
hand must force us to do, that most, if not all, of this loss is 
preventable, our duty is plain before us. That is, never to 
cease speaking of it, never to give up trying to reconcile the 
money interests of man with his own welfare, and to do all in 
our power, by the collection of clinical and experimental 
evidence, to make the case complete. 

The work showing the etiological relationship of the bacil- 


* From the Hatch Eageiom Station, Bulletin No. 8. 
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lus of tuberculosis to the disease was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, complete upon the publication of Koch’s monograph 
upon the subject. Nothing more in the way of proof was ac- 
tually needed, and, indeed, very little has been furnished. At 
the same time, confirmatory evidence was demanded by some 
who had, and many who had not, access to the original details, 
and this confirmatory evidence has been furnished in such 
overwhelming amount, that it is to-day but a waste of time to 
repeat, what is accepted the scientific world over, that in the 
organism described by Koch we have the specific cause of 
this pathological change, and that without its activity we do 

not have tuberculosis in any form or under any conditions. 
; An imperfect understanding of the nature of bacteria in 
_ general, and of this organism in particular, has led to many 
attempts to arrest the pulmonary form of the disease it pro- 
duces, by therapeutic measures, most of which would have 
been seen to be useless at the outset, if a knowledge of the 
problem had been complete. It is not upon drugs or mechani- 
cal means that our reliance should be placed in attempting to 
stamp out this scourge of civilized man. Our attention must 
_be turned in the direction of proper preventive measures, and 
_ until the necessity for this is impressed upon physicians in 
3 general, and by them upon the people at large, so that the 
: preventive measures suggested after mature deliberation will 
be complied with, but little can be effected, and the knowledge 
. cy gathered after so much hard labor must be considered as 

_ wasted, for the time being. 

__In order to the suggestions upon which the siamping out 
. of tuberculosis must depend, there is necessary a large amount 
of investigation into the methods by which it spreads and by 
which the virus is carried from person to person. Among 
these methods are undoubtedly the excreta—more especially 
the sputum—from persons affected with the disease; the ex- 
- ereta are carelessly treated and scattered broadcast, to the 
Fees of persons susceptible but not previously affected. The 
methods of distribution in this way, and the behavior of the 
bacillus of tuberculosis outside of the body, have been well 
and recently treated by Cornet (Zeit. f. Hyg., Bd. v. S. 191, 
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Other methods of distribution are of importance, however, 
and until within a few years have not received attention from 
the medical profession at all commensurate with their value. 
These methods of infection are those arising from the inges- 
tion of food materials coming from the domestic animals, 
especially the flesh and milk of cattle. 

In Koch’s Etiology of Tuberculosis he uses the following 
expressions : 

“Since by far the greatest number of cases of tuberculosis 
begin in the lungs, it is to be supposed that the infection in all 
these cases has taken place in the manner just suggested—by 
the inhalation of phthisic sputum dried and made into dust. 
The second principal source for the tubercle-bacilli, viz., 
tuberculosis of the domestic animals, appears not to have any- 
thing like the importance of the phthisic sputum. The 
animals, as is well known, produce no sputum, so that during 
their life no tubercle-bacilli get from them into the outer 
world by means of the respiratory passages. Also in the ex- 
crement of tuberculous animals the bacilli appear to be only 
exceptionally present. On the contrary, it is a fact that the 
milk of tuberculous animals can cause infection. 

“With the exception of this one way, therefore (z. e¢., 
through milk) the tuberculous virus can only have effect after 
the death of the animal, and can only cause infection by the 
eating of the meat. The same conditions hold for the milk of 
cows suffering from ‘perlsucht.’ Before all things, if infec- 
tion is to take place, it is necessary that the milk contain 
tubercle-bacilli; but this appears to be the case only when the 
milk-glands themselves are affected with the disease. This 
explains at once the contradictions in the statements of various 
authors, who have made feeding experiments with the milk 
of cows suffering from ‘perlsucht.’ If infection from tubercu- 
lous animals does not appear to be frequent, it must by no 
means be underrated.” 

This caution is one which was necessary at the time it was 
written, and its repetition is as necessary now as ever. What 
conclusions may be reached in regard to its extreme import- 
ance, are well shown by the statistics collected and presented 
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by Dr. Brush before the New York Academy of Medicine, on 
April 29, 1889 (Boston Med. and Surg. Journal, CXX. p. 467 et 
seq.). In this paper the author states that after several years 
of close study of the affection, including a consideration of all 
_ accessible statistics, and the habits of the people among whom 
_ it prevails, he has arrived at the conclusion that the only con- 
_ stantly associated factor is found in the in-bred bovine species. 
_ Ifa community was closely connected with in-bred dairy cat- 
_ tle, tuberculosis prevailed, and, vice versa,if there were no in- 
_ bred dairy cattle there was no tuberculosis. In the discussion 
following this paper many objections were raised. Dr. Brush 
- went on to say that he believed that the disease was originally 
= derived from the bovine species: He did not believe that less 
ak than fifty per cent. of all dairy cattle were affected by it, 
__ while the statistics he had quoted showed that wherever there 
wasa race of people without cattle phthisis was unknown. 
y _ He believed, furthermore, that if all the cattle in this country 
_were to be killed, the disease would finally die out entirely 
here. 
_ Such statements as these are a revelation to the generality 
of practitioners, and may seem to be somewhat forced, but 
_ they certainly indicate, together with the statistics upon which 
_ they are based, the existence of a greater danger than has 
been fairly realized. That the danger from the consumption 
_ of milk coming from cows affected with tuberculosis has been 
_ understood by individuals at least, and that, too, before the 
announcement of Koch's discovery, is very well shown by ex- 
_ tracts from a letter which I take the liberty of quoting here. 
The gentleman writing it is a veterinarian in practice in 
Providence, R. I., and an observations were made and the 
advice given more than ten years ago. That portion of his 
letter bearing upon the subject in hand is as follows: 
“Mr. W., June 15, 1878, called me to see a white and red 
cow. Coughs and is short of breath and wheezes. Pulse 60; 
respiration 14, and heavy at the flanks; temperature 104°. 
_ Diminished resonance of right lung, but increased in part of 
_ the same. Emphysematous crackling over left lung and dull- 
ness on percussion.” Diagnosed a case of tuberculosis and 
* _ advised the destruction of the animal, 
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“Dec. 12. Cow inacold rain a few days ago for about 
two hours. Milk still more diminished than at a visit made 
on September 25. Again advised the destruction of the cow. 
Family still using the milk. Respiration 20; pulse 85; tem- 
perature 104.6°. 

“February 22, 1879. Temperature 104.8°; respiration 26; 
pulse 68. Losing flesh fast. Milk still in small quantities. 
Advised, as before, to destroy the animal and xot to use 
milk. 

“May 30. Called ina hurry to see cow. Is now as poor 
as could be. No milk fora week. Pulse 80; respiration 40; 
temperature 106°. The cow died in about three hours. Au- 
topsy made fourteen hours after death: Lungs infiltrated with 
tuberculous deposit. Weight of thoracic viscera 43.5 pounds. 
Tuberculous deposits found in the mediastinum, in the muscu- 
lar tissues, and in the mesentery, spleen, kidneys, udder, in- 
testines, pleura, and one deposit on the tongue. The inside 
of the trachea was covered with small tubercles. 

“Tn August, 1879, the baby was taken sick, and died in about 
seven weeks. On post-mortem of the child there was found 
meningeal tuberculosis—deposits all over the coverings of the 
brain and some in the lung. 

“Tn 1881 a child, about three years old, died with, as it was 
called, tuberculous bronchitis. And in 1886, a boy, nine years 
old, who for three or four years had been delicate, died with 
consumption—‘ quick,’ as it was called. 

“So far as known, the family on both sides have never be- 
fore had any trouble of the kind, and the parents were both 
rugged and healthy people, and so were the grandparents— 
one now being alive and sixty-eight years old, and the other 
died at seventy-eight.” 

Of course there is much room for criticism, if these cases 
be quoted as carrying out an exact clinical experiment, and 
no one can say that the occurrence of the three deaths in the 
same family was anything more than a coincidence. At the 
same time.it must be acknowledged that they offer very solid 
suggestions for consideration, and that the light thrown upon 
the disease by the investigations of recent years makes the ad- 
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vice of the veterinarian to “kill the cow and stop using the 
milk” much more sound than it appeared to the minds of the 
medical gentlemen who “laughed” at him at the time it was 
given. 

It is my hope within the coming year to collect a series of 
clinical observations which will be of interest and some ser- 
vice in elucidating the question of how many cases of tuber- 
culosis occur which produce suspicion in the minds of medical 
or veterinary attendants of having an origin in the milk from 
infectious cows. 

It is upon this question of possible danger from the domes- 
tic animals—especially cattle—that much recent work has 
been done, but the subject has been by no means exhausted. 

If there is danger to human beings from the widespread 
existence of tuberculosis among cattle, some sort of restrictive 
measures must be taken, by means of which this danger can 
be lessened. At the same time legislation calling for so much 
pecuniary loss as would be the case if the present supply of 
tuberculous cattle were to be destroyed, can only be asked for 
with a backing of as much carefully gathered scientific evi- 
dence as can be obtained, and it is the part of preventive 

medicine and the experimental method to furnish some of this 
evidence. 
: Through the liberality and broad-mindedness of an asso- 
_ ciation of gentlemen in Boston, it is possible to present the 
_ results of certain experiments undertaken to determine the 
_ question which is expressed in the title of this paper. “How 
_ far may a cow be tuberculous before her milk becomes dan- 
_ gerous as an article of food?” is an extremely important point 
_ to decide. If it be considered already settled and Koch’s dic- 
_ tum be accepted, that there is no danger in the milk, if the 
_ mammary glands be not affected, then there remains only for 
_ the veterinary surgeon to determine the existence of such 
_ lesions, and restrictive measures can go no further. If, how- 
ever, the milk from cows with no visible lesion of the lacteal 
__ tract be shown to contain the specific virus of the disease in a 
_ not inconsiderable number of cases, and if this milk be shown 
to possess the power of producing the tuberculous process 
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1e domes- of such danger; because tuberculosis is not a disease like an- 
york has thrax, in which the specific poison is to be found in all parts 
austed. of the system and is carried from one place to another by the 
lespread blood-stream. Koch’s assertion that the milk from cows af- 
strictive tected with tuberculosis is dangerous only when the udder is 
ager can involved, appears to be based upon theoretical considerations 
so much rather than practical work in this special direction. It has 
upply of been widely accepted, however, and the weight of his name — 
isked for has caused the assertion to be repeated many times with but — 
tific evi- few attempts to verify its correctness. 
eventive The increased attention that has been paid to the disease 
e of this among cattle, and the suspicions that have been aroused that _ 
tuberculosis among the domestic animals is a more frequent _ 
an asso- cause of its appearance among men than has been supposed, 
sent the have made a careful investigation of this point imperatively 
line the necessary. With the exception of a few successful — 
“How ments by Bollinger (Deutsch. Zeit. f. Thiermed., Bd. XIv. 
nes dan- 264) and Bang (/ézd., Bd. 11, S. 45, 1885), no evidence of al 7 
nt point value is to be adduced. These authors, as well as Tschokke > 
ch’s dic- (quoted by Bollinger), bring out isolated cases showing suc- 
, if the cessful inoculation experiments with the milk from tubercu- _ 
only for lous cows with no disease of the udders, but the experiments © 
of such are so few in number that they cannot be accepted as furnish- 
if, how- ing more than a probability, and extremely critical persons | 
lacteal might be justified in ascribing the results to contamination. 
ase ina Bang (Congres pour l’etude de la Tuberculose, 1, p. 70, 1888) 
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upon inoculation in small quantities and in feeding experi- 
ments carried out with every possible precaution, then 
restrictive measures must have a far wider scope, and be 
carried on from an entirely different standpoint than has here- 
tofore been considered necessary. 

It is familiar to most of us that little importance has been 
attached to this question—the danger of milk from tuberculous 
cows with no lesions of the udder—for the reason that many 
experiments have been made with negative results, and be- 
cause a priori reasoning would seem to indicate the absence 


gives new results. Examining twenty-one cases of cows af- 
fected with general tuberculosis but with no signs of disease 
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in the udder, he found but two whose milk showed virulent 
qualities upon inoculation in rabbits. He concludes that since 
the cows experimented with were in advanced stages of the 
disease and yet showed such slight virulent propertiesin their 
milk, the danger from cows in less advanced stages is much 
less. And this conclusion he thinks is borne out by experi- 
ments with milk drawn from eight women affected with 
tuberculosis; specimens were used from all for inoculation 
and none were found to be virulent. He draws the conclusion, 
therefore, that it is not necessary to consider all milk danger- 
ous coming from tuberculous cows, but that it should always 
be suspected, because no one can say when the-udder will be 
diseased, and because, without this, the milk from tuberculous 
cows contains the virus in rare cases. 

I shall endeavor to show that it is not at all rare for such 
milk to contain the virus. 

Galtier also (/oc. c7¢., p. 81) has given the result of certain ex- 
periments with milk coming from tuberculous cows, but he says 
that “certain experimenters claim to have established the viru- 
lence of milk coming from animals whose udders appeared to 
be normal and free from any lesions; the greater number, and 
Iam one of them, have merely encountered a virulence in 
milk after the udder had become tuberculous. However, as 
a beginning tuberculosis of the udder is an extremely difficult 
thing to recognize, especially during the life of the animal, 
the milk should be considered dangerous which comes from 
any animal affected, or suspected of being affected, with tuber- 
culosis.”’ 


I shall endeavor to show that this view of the case is justi-_ 


fied by something more than probabilities. 

In the Deutsch. Arch. fur klin. Med., Bd. xliv. S. 500, 
Hirschberger reports the results of an experimental research 
upon the infectiousness of the milk of tuberculous cows, in 
which—following out Bollinger’s work—he attempts to settle, 
Ist, whether the cases are rare in which tuberculous cows 
give an infectious milk; and 2d, whether the milk is infectious 
only in cows with general tuberculosis, or whether it is also 
infectious when the disease is localized. He made the trials 
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-d virulent of the infected milk by injection into the abdominal cavity of es . 
; that since guinea-pigs with the usual precautions. His results were as 
ges of the follows: 

iesin their . Milk was used five times from cows affected witha high .% 

S 1s much ot of general tuberculosis in all the organs. ce 
by Pe a 2. Milk was used six times from cows with only a moder- 

one ate degree of disease. 
; 3. Milk was used nine times from cows in which the dis- _ 
onclusion, 
ease was localized in the lung. 
lk danger- 
is lee From these twenty cases ‘the milk was proven to be infec- con 
id always 
ig tious in eleven. The percentage of positive results in the ani- __ 
er will be 
mals when arranged in accordance with the three groups | 
above given was 80 per cent. in the first group (milk from — | 


cows in a very advanced stage of the disease), 66 per cent. in x 
the second group, and 33 per cent. in the third. He found 
the bacilli in only one of the specimens of the milk, and con-— 


e for such 


on siders that this, therefore, shows that the inoculation experi- __ 
er cde ments are the more certain guide as to whether the milk is | 
| the viru. infectious or not. 
peared to These results are extremely interesting, although they do | 
nber, and not lay as much stress as do mine upon the presence or ab- — 
sence of lesions of the lacteal tract. 
een The experiments which I am able to report* have been 
j ditheult made possible by the liberality of the Massachusetts Society phe 
a anneal, for Promoting Agriculture, which became interested in the © 
wig name question some time ago, and has put it in my power to carry | 5 ae | 
ith tuber- them on. They es given everything in the way of pecu- nl a 
.. ...: | niary and moral support that the work has required ; my own 
oo oe part has been that of general director, and I have had asso- _ 
ciated with me duntoes the whole time the Society’s veterinar- 
S. 500, ian, Austin Peters, D.V.S. For the last year I have also had 
research the very valuable aid of Dr. Henry Jackson and Langdon ‘ " : 
COWS, Frothingham, M.D.V. 
sieaseocns All os the inoculation experiments and most of the micro- 
scopic work have been done in the bacteriological 


It 1s also *The full notes of these experiments will be found in the Transactions of the | i: 
he trials Association of vol. iv., 1889. 
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of the Harvard Medical School, some of the microscopic 
work at the Society’s laboratory in Boston, whilst the feeding 
experiments have been done and the experimental animals 
have been kept at a farm in the country devoted to this espec- 
cial purpose, and situated among the healthiest possible sur. 
roundings. Nothing has been set down as the result of mi- 
croscopic observation that I have not myself verified, and 
every portion of the work has been carried out under the most 
exacting conditions, and with every possible precaution 
against contamination. 

Before the farm buildings were used at all they were thor- 
oughly cleaned from top to bottom. Every portion of oid 
manure was carted away, as well as all the old earth. The 
whole of the woodwork was scrubbed and then washed 
with corrosive sublimate solution (1: 1000) and finally white. 
washed, and every care was taken to secure good drainage 
and free ventilation. The result and effectiveness of all this 
have been best demonstrated by the fact that every animal 
brought to the place made a most marked improvement in its 
general condition, while some of them even went so far as to 
appear to get well. 

In deciding whether the milk from any cow affected with 
tuberculosis is dangerous, when the udder shows no lesion, 
the first point is to see whether the milk contains the infec- 
tious principle or not. In this case, of course, that infectious 
principle is the bacillus of tuberculosis, and attention was 
turned to that for some time. The observations have been 
carried on over a long space of time, and were made as fol- 
lows: The milk was taken from the cow in the morning—or 
evening, as the case might be—the udders and teats having just 
been thoroughly cleaned. The receptacle was an Erlenmeyer 
flask, stoppered with cotton-wool and thoroughly sterilized 
by heat. The specimen was taken at once to the laboratory, 
there placed in conical glasses, with ground-glass covers—the 
whole of these having been carefully cleansed beforehand— 
and then allowed to stand in a clean refrigerator for twenty- 
four to forty-eight Lours, and sometimes for seventy-two 
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MILK FROM TUBERCULOUS COWS. 


At the end of that time from ten to twenty cover-glass pe ee 


preparations were made from various parts of the milk or 
cream. These were stained after Ehrlich’s twenty-four hour 
method, with fuchsin and methyline blue as a contrast color, 
and then searched with an immersion lens. 

We prepared for examination in the way spoken of above, 


one hundred and seventeen sets of cover glasses from as many. __ 


different samples of milk. Of these specimens three spoiled, 


i. e., turned sour or acid before the examination was complet- 


ed, and must be rejected, leaving, therefore, one hundred and 
fourteen samples of milk of which the examination was com- 
pleted. These samples were obtained from thirty-six different 


cows, all of them presenting more or less distinct signs of tu- | 


berculosis of the lungs or elsewhere, but none of them having 
marked signs of disease of the udder of any kind. 

Of these samples of milk there were found seventeen in 
which the bacilli of tuberculosis were distinctly present ; that 
is to say, the actual virus was seen in 10+ per cent. of the sam- 
ples examined (17: 114—10+). These seventeen samples of 
infectious milk came from ten different cows, showing a per 
centage of detected infectiousness of 27.7 per cent. (10: 36—= 
27.7). These results are exceedingly interesting, it seems to 
me, and I confess I am surprised at the size of the percentage 
named. Not because I had not expected to find the bacilli— 
I have been convinced for several years that persistent search 
would show their presence in such cases as those that are here 
recorded—but because the amount of dilution to which the 
organisms must be subjected diminished immensely the chance 
of their being found at all. 
in large numbers, but equally in no case has a diagnosis been 
made where there was the slightest doubt of the appearance 
under the microscope. 

The large number of cases in which these organisms have 


been found seem to me to indicate their presence in a still Ss 


greater proportion of cases, if only a sufficiently thorough 
examination of all the milk could be made. This of course is 
out of the question, but the results here given seem to estab- 
pal, beyond a atest the fact that milk coming from cows 
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with no definite lesion of the udder may contain the infec. 
tious principle of tuberculosis, if the disease be present in 
other portions of the body of the animal. Also, that this 
presence of the infectious principle is not merely a scientific 
possibility but an actual probability, which we should be thor- 
oughly aware of and alive to. 

Other interesting facts shown are these: that the cream 
after rising is quite as likely to be infectious as the milk, be- 
cause the bacilli were found in the milk nine times after the 
cream had risen, and in the cream eight times after it had sep- 
arated from the milk. 

In regard to the constancy of the occurrence of the bacilli 
in the milk, in two of the ten cows in whose milk the bacilli 
were found, but one sample of the milk was examined ; and 

the bacilli were found in one sample out of several examined 
at different times, in two cases. In the remaining six cows, 

_ bacilli were found two or more times in different samples of 

milk. So that, as far as they go, these results seem to indicate 

that the bacilli are present with a fair degree of constancy. 
At the same time it should not be surprising if one examina- 

_ tion was successful and others failed, because of the chances 

_ against success, owing to dilution, which were spoken of 

above. 

_. In nine of the seventeen cases the time of the milking and 
_ the portion of the milk used were noted; that is to say, a 
_ sample was taken from the first of the milking, or the last of 
_ the milking, and then cover glasses made from the milk or 

cream. In these cases bacilli were found in the cream three 
times, and in the milk four times, from the first of the milking; 

in samples from the last of the milking, in the cream no times 

— in the milk four times; and this too seems to show an 


ae the teats, but may be supposedly present in any portion of 
_ the milk. The converse is also indicated, that the manipula- 
- of the udder in the process of milking does not express 

the bacilli from the tissue into the latter portion of the milk, 


- but that, as pane, they may be supposed to be pretty evenly 
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MILK FROM TUBERCULOUS COWS. 


distributed in all parts of the udder if they be present at all. 
Before going on to consider the results of the inoculation 
experiments made with various specimens of milk, it may be 


well to glance at the condition of the cows that have been’ — 
under our control from the time of the beginning of the ex- _ 


periments until they were killed, or until the date of prepar-— 
ing this paper. | 
The history of each cow, as far as we have been able to— 
secure it, bears out our assertion—as far as the examinations 
have gone, that none of the udders were affected with tuber- 
culosis—certainly so far as gross appearances were concerned. 


This was true also, in the microscopic appearance of every 


case but one (No. 6, Cow F). 


In this case the gross appear- 


ances in the udder were healthy, except that one quarter — 


seemed to be slightly fibrous, and there were one or two yel- 
low spots which were seen to be made up of fat under the mi- 
croscope. With a low power lens only a slight increase — 
fibrous tissue was observable, and the oil-immersion was put | 
on merely as a matter of routine, 


ered, containing a number of bacilli, but a careful search failed > 
to show any others, or any signs of change, except the in- . 


crease of fibrous tissue as cain above. So that the assertion 
is still true, that we have failed to discover any signs of tuber- 


One giant cell was discov- 


culosis that were easily recognizable in any of the cows here “f 


recorded, and these include all we have had under close ob- 


servation. 
Those from which milk was used for inoculations that are 


not here given had nosigns that permitted of even a probable © 


diagnosis by skilled veterinarians. 
We also made an interesting series of experimental inocu- 
lations in rabbits and guinea pigs with milk or cream from 


various cows, in varying quantities and at different times. Of — 
Of these, tive | 
were inoculated with milk which had turned sour, two died © 


rabbits there were used fifty-seven animals. 


of intercurrent diseases in a few days (coccidium oviforme), 
and of one the material was lost before the microscopic exam- 


ination was completed—so that eight animals are to be reject- 


ed, leaving forty-nine upon which the results can be based. 
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Out of these, five were made more or less tuberculous, as the 
proven by microscopic examination, and in forty-four the re- diffe 
sults were negative—that is to say, we obtained 5 : 49, or 10.2 in gt 
per eent. of successes out of all inoculations in rabbits. of fc 
There were used thirty-three different specimens from thir- seve 
teen different cows—that is, there were 23 per cent. (3: 13) f 
successful results from the cows used, and 15.15 per cent. wer 
(5 : 33) successful results fram the specimens used. peril 
Positive results were obtained from leret 
- Cow P twice (at different times) Compa 

Cow L once. | 

Saunders cow twice (at different times). 

The results of the inoculations of guinea-pigs are more 
_ striking. There were sixty-five animals used in all. Of these, 
- nine were inoculated with sour milk or cream, and two died 
a day or two of other diseases (peritonitis and pleurisy). 
_ There are, therefore, but fifty-four that should be counted. 
: In them there were twelve positive results, or 28.57 per cent. : 
_ (12:42) successes out of all the inoculations. There were to t 
used thirty-two specimens from fourteen different cows, and und 
the successful results came from six different cows—that is, all c 
* 42.8 per cent. (6:14) of the cows were shown in this way to long 
have infectious milk, and 37.5 per cent (12:32) of the speci- wert 
mens used were shown to have active infectious properties. | arate 
| Positive results were obtained from lug ings. 
Cow P (three times in two different inoculations). __ diate 


Cow D (three times in three different inoculations). the | 
tube 


Slocum cow once. com 
~ Mayhew cow (three times in two different inoculations). with 

s ‘A The combining of the results obtained from both rabbits for \ 
and guinea-pigs shows the following : Successful results were tube 
obtained in milk from cow P three times (two different speci- was 
ets mens) in guinea-pigs, and twice in rabbits (two different speci- tion, 
~mens;) from cow L once in rabbits; from cow O three times rem 
A (three different specimens) in guinea- Pigs ; from cow F once in susp 
 guinea- Pigs; from the Slocum cow once in guinea-pigs; from that. 
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MILK FROM TUBERCULOUS COWS. 
ulous, as the Saunders cow once in guinea-pigs, and twice in rabbits (two 
r the re- different specimens); and from the Mayhew cow three times 
9, Or 10.2 in guinea-pigs (two different specimens)—that is to say, out 
ts. of fourteen cows used the milk was shown to be infectious in if 
rom thir- seven, or 50 per cent. by inoculation experiments. - 
it. (3 : 13) An interesting fact is also shown, and that is, that bacilli = - 
er cent. were found in the milk or cream, and successful inoculation ex- _ ; 


perimens made in animals with the same specimen in five dil- 
-_ ; ferent cases (including eight of the successful ones) as follows: 


= 


Comparison of the dates when Bacilli were found in the Milk and the same Milk was used 


for successful imoculation experiments, 


Cow. POSITIVE. POSITIVE. POSITIVE. 
Cover-glass. Guinea-pig. Rabbit. 
re more Ps Cream, A. M. Cream, A. M., March 9, 1889. Cream, A. M., March 9, 1889. 
wo died isso. of mail 1. 
leurisy). Slocum. Last of milking. ai: = milling 
Mayhew. Last of milking, milk, Last of milking, milk, 
counted. June 21, 1889. | 
yer cent. The inoculation experiments above detailed seem to me 
re were to be deserving of consideration because they were done 
ws, and under the most careful precautions that could be devised. In 
that is, all cases the experiment animals were kept under observation 
way to long enough to determine, so far as could be seen, that they 
e speci- were in good health, and after the inoculations they were sep- 
erties. arated and kept under close watch, but in healthy surround- 
7 ings. Some of those that were used were inoculated imme- 
). diately after purchase, because of a scarcity of the supply at 
ns). the farm, and were not in good condition. But as no sign of 
tuberculosis appeared in any of these, their ill health cannot 
: come in as a disturbing factor in the results. 
ao The results obtained from certain feeding experiments 
lations). with calves show that there were thirteen calves used, and fed 
rabbits for varying lengths of time with milk from cows affected with 
its were tuberculosis, but not of the udder. Of these, the material 
it speci- was thrown away from one before the microscopic examina- 
it speci- tion, and this should be rejected in the final results. Of the 
e times remainder, there were five positive results obtained and one 
once in suspicious. The latter is counted as negative, for the reason 
s; from that, although giant cells and granulation tissue were seen, no 
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bacilli were found. There were, therefore, five out of twelve 
positive results, or 41.66 per cent. It should also be said that 
of those counted as negative three sets of specimens were 
suspicious, but were hastily examined for the purpose of this 
paper, so that a more careful search will very probably in- 
crease the percentage of successes. 

In the series of feeding experiments on one set of pigs, the 
milk being given to them from the same cowsas before, there 
were seven pigs used in all, from one litter and healthy 7 
parents. Of these, examination showed negative results in 
two, positive results in two, one was subjected to a very hasty 
microscopic examination, and the material from two was 
thrown away—a mistake, as was shown by the results of the 
microscopic examination of the material from No.3. There 
are to be counted, therefore, only five, giving as successful re- 

sults 40 per cent. 

By the cover-glass examinations we have shown that the ig 
milk contains infectious material in ten cows out of thirty-five, be? ; 
from which the milk was examined for bacilli—that is, in 28.57 + 
per cent. We have also shown that the milk was infectious, 
by inoculation experiments, in seven out of fourteen of the 
cows from which the milk came—that is, 50 per cent. And rie: 

_we have shown the infectious nature of the milk by ocular “ 
_ demonstration and successful inoculation from the same spec- Ses 
-imens in five cows out of fourteen used—or, 35.7 per cent. inte 

These results are, to a certain extent, preliminary—that is Sta 

to say, they are but part of the work upon this subject which and 

_ is being done under the auspices of the Massachusetts Society sie 
for the Promotion of Agriculture. The work will not be og 
completed, at any rate, until next year. _ a 7 : 

They show, however: owe 

Ist, and emphatically, that the milk from cows affected aa 

with tubercuiosis in any part of the body may contain the 
_ virus of the disease. 
2d. That the virus is present whether there is disease of 
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3d. That there is no ground for the assertion that there 
- must be a lesion of the udder before the milk can contain the 


infection of tuberculosis. 
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— 4 
Og the udder or not. 
a 


of twelve i That, on the contrary, the heciill of tuberculosis are 
said that present and active in a very large proportion of cases in the 
nS were milk of cows affected with uibertadeals but with no discover- | 
se of this able lesion of the udder. 
bably in- 
pigs, the _—, CATTLE CAUSED BY EATING niacin 
healthy R. o1na, State Veterinarian. 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: By request of Hon. Mar tin 
ry hasty Mohler, Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture for Kan- 
sae. anes sas, | have prepared a statement of what, in my opinion, is the 
ye cause of the mortality among cattle, when turned out to feed 
on in the corn-stalk pasture. That death is caused by acute in- BY 
nialicil sain flammation of the stomach and intestines, is of course quite 
plain. I have made a number of post-mortem examinations 

ere on cattle after dying as above mentioned, after being allowed 
irty-five, to feed to repletion upon corn-stalks, and the symptoms present- 
in 28.57 ed are invariably the same, ViZ.: extensive inflammation of the 
Kasibioue alimentary canal and coverings of the brain. When cattle are 
first turned into a corn-stalk pasture they feed voraciously, 
+ je regardless of the disastrous consequences that so frequently 

+ anaine follow engorgement with this coarse, dry and almost indi- 


gestible food. But as this disease is not of a contagious or — 
infective nature, I am not permitted at the expense of the — 
State to go and personally investigate the symptoms, course 

and termination of cases reported to me by farmers whose 
stock suffer. Therefore I can only advise by letter, giving 5S 4 
treatment that I have found most successful in cases both _ 


ne spec- 
cent. 
—that is 
which 
Society 
not be 


called upon to treat in my capacity as a private practitioner, | a 
before I entered the service of the State. _ 
The character of the food, and the habits and condition of _ a 
the animal, operate as direct causes of the disease of the — 
alimentary canal. Very rich and concentrated food taken in _ 
undue quantity, or very innutritious substances, such as over- | 
ities ripe straw or hay, or corn-stalks, which being composed al- 


tain the *Read before the Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
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i _ most pore of woody fiber and silicon, will cause enteritis. 
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the of the mouth, stomach and than to 
the want of other elements necessary to life and the perpet- 
uation of health. The digestive function failing to perform 
_ its work, the contents of the stomach and bowels become a a 
= of severe inflammation in which nature’s recuperative sae 
_ powers too often prove unequal to the emergency ; especially 
is this the case where cattle are not thoroughly habituated 
~ to the use of unwholesome food. I am fully convinced that 
the whole cause of the trouble in the cases where cattle die 
after being turned out among corn-stalks to feed, is due to the 
_ indigestibility and the large quantity of food ingested. 
| My personal experience while in the cattle business was 
that by allowing the cattle to remain only one hour a day 
among the stalks until their stomachs became accustomed to 
the work required of them, and allowing plenty of pure water, 
no cattle were lost. After being handled in this way for 
about ten days, I consider it safe to turn them permanently 
out among the stalks. 

When cattle are allowed to engorge themselves with un- 
masticated and only partly masticated food, especially when “te 
it is of a coarse, cellulose character, it becomes impacted in 

the 
the paunch (rumen, first stomach), or maniply (third stomach), : 
or both. The animal is then unable to regurgitate the con- | 
tents for the second and final mastication, which is the cud 
chewing process. Asaconsequence, this body of compressed 
material, acting like a thorn in the flesh, creates an inflam 
mation, which, without timely and proper medical treatment, 
results in fatal termination. This inflammation upon the mu- 

and 
cous membrane of the stomach extends from contiguity of tis- ‘ead 
sues to the muscular coats, and then on to the intestines, and old 
finally to the peritoneum, setting up a peritonitis involving the 
entire contents of the abdominal cavity. This extensive and balk 
severe inflammation is sufficient to involve by sympathy the ies 
membrance of the brain, and the unmistakable symptoms of like 


meningitis are observed. The affection is usually followed te 
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ENTERITIS IN CATTLE. 


soon by relief in death. Corn-stalks that are damaged by 


mould or rot, or contaminated by smut, should not under any 
circumstances be fed to stock, unless to prevent starvation— 
when no proper, wholesome food could be procured. 


Inmy 


opinion most of the losses incurred by death from indigestion he 


originating in cattle which are allowed to have free access to — 
corn-stalk fodder, could be entirely avoided by handling the © 


stock as follows: 


First—Before turning them into the stalk pasture, see | 
that they start in on pretty full stomachs, of food which they | 
are accustomed to eating; then they cannot possibly over-eat 
the first time; then allow them to remain in the stalk pasture _ 


for about an hour each day thereafter, gradually increasing _ 
the time, as before stated. This gives the stomach time to | 


become accustomed to this kind of food. You can then safely 
allow the stock to run among the corn-stalks at will. Never 


lose sight of the fact that a constant and full supply of pure — 
water is absolutely necessary for the well-being of cattle while 
kept upon this class of food. 


Notwithstanding the high mortality among cattle affected 
with indigestion due to impaction, treatment is not always to 
no purpose, and we can only feel that we have used all the 


knowledge that we possess in attempting to alleviate or ease © 


the dumb animal’s suffering. 


The rational treatment of all diseases is to remove the | 


cause of the morbid conditions, and in the case under dis- 
cussion tc remove the indigestible mass from the stomach, is 
indicated. For this purpose I have found the following mix- 
ture to be very successful: Linseed oil, 1 quart; croton oil, 20 
drops; molasses, I pint; ginger tincture, 2 ounces. 
and give as one dose to each animal. 
for an adult. 
old animal, and so on according to age. 


twenty-four hours, repeat the dose. 
ment is adopted in the early stage of the disease, the more 
likely is recovery to follow. As soon as the stomach and 


bowels are cleaned by the action of the ‘purgative 


Mix well, 
Of course, this isa dose _ 
Half the dose would be suitable for a one-vear- _ 
If this be unsuccessful 

in producing a copious discharge from the bowels inside of _ 
The sooner this treat- __ 
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medicine given, administer the following daily to each animal 
under treatment: Common salt, 4 ounces; nit. potash, half 
ounce: bi-carb. soda, 1 ounce; syrup, I pint; water, I quart; 
7 ao mix well, and drench. Three days will be quite sufficient to 
7 Deck up this treatment. At all times during treatment allow 
free access to be had by the sick stock to water. Injections 
are often used with good effect, as follows: Warm water, 4 
quarts; 1 ounce soap (dissolved), 1 ounce pure glycerine ; mix 
_ well, and give by syringe perrectum. Give sloppy food after- 
-wards for some days, such as bran mash, boiled carrots or 
cabbage, ete. 
If the case does not yield to this course of treatment, there 
7 is evidently such a degree of impaction that no medicine you 
_ * gat administer will have any effect. Then the only chance 
, 7 deft i is to cut into the stomach through the abdominal wall and 
~ toremove the contents by hand. Thi of course, can be done, 
- with any prospect of success, only by a skillful veterinary 
surgeon. 


. In cases where distention of the stomach by gas is present, 
_ the use of the trocar and canula will soon afford relief. Pre- 
_ vention should be the watchword of the stockowner, and if 
_ rationally pursued he will have little need to trouble much 
about the use of medicine or surgery for the disease under 
discussion. 


VETERINARIAN AS A SANITARIAN, 

By I. Newton Krowt, D.V.S. 

It seems to me that the object of all branches of prophy- 

_ lactic treatment is unquestionably the grandest, the noblest 

and by far the most satisfactory aim of the medical scientist ; 

_ the prevention of disease is one of the great absorbing prob- 

~ lems of the present age; and the truth of the old but fre- 

quently quoted adage “an ounce of prevention is better than 

a pound of cure,” is certainly becoming more and more forci- 

bly demonstrated as the years of advancing civilization and 

~ luxury roll by. Crowded cities and other great centers of 

population, associated with the demands of a public almost 

‘hag itself, “‘ intoxicated, as it were,’’ with the ever increas- 
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ing wonderful discoveries of science in the rush of progress, 
that even vices often seem to become necessities in regard to 
food, clothing and homes. 

The inevitable result of these possibly uncontrollable con- 
ditions, is for the masses to eagerly seek relief from the con- 
sequent evils, through the efficacy of practical hygiene; and 
where, may I ask, is there to be utilized a more practical test 
of the merits of sanitary medicine than that controlled by the 
veterinary science, the local practitioner of which can surely 
exemplify this fact with great credit to himself, his chosen _ 
profession, and with advantage to the community in which _ 
he resides. It is generally conceded by medical men every- 
where, and at least apprehended by every thoughtful citizen, 
that, with at least few exceptions, disease is dependent upon 
the existence of specific organisms, (“developed through un- 
concern of the principles of hygiene” ) some forms positively 
contagious or infectious, others more or less so, but all are 
modified or aggravated in their depredations by the existing 
sanitary arrangements and discipline of a person, home, sta- — 
ble or locality. 

The present extensive investigations, experiments and stu- 
dy of the etiology of certain diseases of the human family, 
in different parts of the world, will undoubtedly give to the 
public strong, perhaps conclusive evidence, that many mala- © 
dies of the brute creation are communicable to man through 
different mediums, such as food and by his daily associations _ 
with the domesticated animals ; consequently how intelligently 
vigilant every commonwealth should be in seeing to it that 
stock—all animals about them, either for food or service, are 
properly cared for; that the housing, feeding, handling, and 
the preparing for market the animal food products, is con- 
sistent with the rules of hygiene. 

The veterinarian, the local practitioner in particular, has 
special and peculiar opportunities for education in the details 
of an efficient sanitary police, and can thereby assist in guard- 
ing the public against the infringements of the laws of health, 
which sometimes occur within his special line of service. 
Yes, the moral obigations of the practitioner are 


| 


_ imperative, and his knowledge and the results of his observa- 


. 3 tions are certainly of vital importance to all boards of health, 


_ although, unfortunately for the people interested, in many in- 
‘ stances his services are more or less ignored by many such 
boards. A limited amount of thought on the subject will 


‘ assert the fact to all, that, in the public interest, as well as 


private, the management of the sanitary arrangements of 


_ the dairy and its products in all their details, the same of the 


‘ ‘< abattoir or slaughter house, the butcher’s stall, the food, the 


a quality of feed, hay, oats, etc., and their honest measure, as 
well as the stimulation of the aims and discipline of the hu- 
_ mane organizations, such as the Society for the Prevention of 
~ Cruelty to Animals, in a kindly and intelligent manner, are 
surely the veterinarian’s responsibility. 
. Of course the benefits to be derived from the above will 
never be brought about by simple authority, coupled with 
_ the arbitrary arrogance and bullying of the average wearer 
of the badge of inspector, who in many instances is entirely 
ignorant of everything but the knowledge of the fact that he 
is an officer, and that he has a pull in the ward—no, it is im- 
_ possible, for intelligent administration of sanitary medicine is 
_ successful only through firm, honest, considerate discipline, 
in which discrimination is indispensable, and patience is a vir- 
tue, in order to gain the good will of all concerned for the 
common good. 
__ That incurable pest in the horse known as glanders would 
-rarely become chronic, endangering the lives of all who come 
in contact with it or its I and a suspicious case of 
this horrible disease would not be concealed in the hope of 
curing the same, or criminally selling the animal, if all horse 
Owners were more thoroughly convinced of the possibility of 
its inoculation in man as well as beast, and thanks to the re- 
cent labors of the Bureau of Animal Industry, apparatus has 
been discovered, the manipulations of which will give a more 
positive diagnosis of a suspected case of glanders. 
I doubt that a single instance will ever be recorded, where 
a farmer or dairyman has permitted a case of suspected tu- 
berculosis, (consumption) in a milch cow to be Larue from 
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examination ; nor would they risk such a disease on their 
place, were the danger to the public and themselves properly 
and earnestly presented to them. Tuberculosis in the lower 
animals, especially in the case of milch cows, has certainly 
been demonstrated as one of the most insidious dangers to 
the health of man, and from recent investigations by veteri- 
narians, its growth in our cities, both public and private, is 
becoming a very serious matter ; and this fact, in connection 
with the thought that the Bureau of Animal Industry is to an 
alarming extent, handicapped in the control of this disease, 
was one of my strong reasons for writing these lines, for 
surely if tuberculosis in the lower animals is to be eradicated, 
controlled or modified, the local practitioner of veterinary 
medicine must do the work through the co-operation of the 
local boards of health, for in this disease it is not a question 
of quarantining an affected section, but to successfully cope 
with it, the affected cases must be ferreted out, through per- 
haps years of professional contact with the animals of a neigh- 
borhood. 

Doctoring an afflicted horse, prescribing for a sick cow, 
or the nursing of a poor, broken down, chronically crippled cob, 
is only one side of the veterinary profession. But the bright 
side, that which every devoted, enthusiastic veterinary stu- 
dent longs to have presented in its proper light to the consid- 
eration of the people of the United States, is its sanitary side, 
which in Europe is recognized, and is undergoing continual 
development there, although a high standard of efficiency has 
already been attained, proving the importance of the veteri- 
narian as a sanitarian, not only when under the jurisdiction 
and fostering care of a general government, for he is substan- 
tially esteemed and appreciated as of great value in the coun- 
cils of local authorities, which is in fact the most important 
medium of government, through whose sanction and assist- 
ance he can attest himself a public benefactor of high order, 
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MECHANISM OF THE DEATH OF RABBITS FOLLOWING TRANS- time 
FUSION WITH THE BLOOD OF DOGS. of t 
By G. HAYeEm. tion 
Ch. Richet and Hericourt have been engaged in researches pate 
into the weak resistance of rabbits when injected with the nec 
blood of dogs. In examining into the mechanism of death test 
when thus produced, it is seen that it takes place by asphyxia, othe 
resulting from the stoppage of the blood in the right heart, Tbia 
which is filled with cruorical concretions. It is in fact because 
the hematies of the rabbit are dissolved by the serum of the 
dog; there is destruction, ex masse, of the red corpuscles, and 
it is evident that, in the rabbit at least, the blood in solution 
stimulates the formation of large thromboses. These facts 
belong to the order of those which the author has before de- 
scribed under the name of concretions by precipitation. These 
investigations of the effects of the mixture of the two kinds 
of blood will help to throw light upon the pathogeny of 
thrombosis and of embolisms of dyscrasic origin.—Rev. de Sc. 
Med. 
ON A NEW TUBERCULOUS BACILLUS OF CATTLE. 
By J. Courmont. 
This differs much from the bacillus of Koch. It always 
kills rabbits and guinea pigs, and though found in the blood 
of the animals thus destroyed, does not, except in certain con- 
ditions, produce lesions of a tuberculous character. It may, 
however, give rise to similar deposits in one or several spe- 
cies of animals, remaining at the same time inert in respect to 
others. In one species it will always reproduce tubercles, if 
obtained from a tuberculous lesion, if taken from another cul- 
ture, but will produce tubercles only at a certain epoch of its 
growth, age appearing to be one of the factors of this pro- 
perty. 
The power of producing tubercles cannot be considered 
a simple attenuation of its virulency, as the attenuated ba- 
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cillus can kill in fifty days, and have no lesions, while these 
may prove fatal in five days. This explains how a bacillus, 
which may easily be cultivated or colored, may be for some 
time overlooked, when regarded only from the point of view 
of the genesis of tuberculosis. In future, when the inocula- _ 
tion of a microbe obtained from a tubercle fails in its antici- 
pated results in an animal of the same species, it will become _ 
necessary, before deciding on the qualities of the microbe, to _ 
test it by using it in the inoculation of one or more animals of | 
other species and under different conditions of evolution.— _ 


UPON THE ETIOLOGY OF TETANUS. 


By CHANTEMESSE AND WIDAL. 


tals, the authors inoculated guinea pigs with the dust of walls, _ 
curtains, bedding, floors, and other surroundings of the beds | a 
in which tetanic patients had died. Those in which the dust | 
of walls, curtains and bedding were used have remained neg- 
ative, while those made with the dust of the fissures of the . 
floor have always produced tetatus on from the third to ree. 
fifth day. Similar results have been obtained with the scrap- 
ings of the internal surface of the uterus ofa patient who had 
died of tetanus. Inoculations made with the organs of ani- 
mals killed in these experiments, have also been negative; and 


14 


those made with the fluid taken from the edges of the wounds 
were positive ; but in reproducing the disease in series, it was) 
observed that the inoculations become sterile towards the | 
fourth or the fifth series. - 

The pus and serosity of the wounds contained, with others, __ 
the microbe of Nicolaier, but in cultivating this microbe on _ 


plates of serum, the culture have never given positive inocu- 
lations. The authors explain these facts by stating that the - ae 
microbe of Nicolaier does not act alone, but that it needs a ug 
specially prepared soil and the presence of certain other mi- 

crobes to become virulent; or that the culture in artificial _ 
media, while preserving its germinative faculty, has destroyed 


TRANS. 
cols 
With a view to the experimental elucidation of the ques- : 
tion of the endemic outbreaks occurring at times in hospi- $ 
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its virulency. This theory is inferred from the following ex- 
_ periment: ground possessing a high ieee of tetanic viru- 


7 three days to the ne and diffused light of the labor- 
_atory.—J/did. 


REPORTS OF CASES. 


“Careful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him. By 
recording his observations he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and as- 
sists by his facts in building up the solid edifice of pathological science.” —VxEt- 


ERINARY REOORD. 
we 


TWIN-ABORTION IN A MARE. 

By C. E. Horiineswortn, V.S., La Salle, IIl. 
Some time ago a peculiar case came under my notice, 

which may prove equally as interesting to others. 
A mare belonging to a farmer hina near here was bred 
7 in June (I have not exact dates) and all went well until 
_ November, when one morning they found a dead colt lying 
. at her heels. He thought, of course, that it was “all up with 
her” for that year, but was surprised some time afterward to 
see unmistakable symptoms of her still being pregnant. This 
. second foetus was carried through almost the full period of 

gestation, when it, too, was 

An M. D. said it occasionally happened in the human 
__ family, but this is the first | was aware it ever took place in 
i the equine race. Heretofore my opinion had been that it was 
ie initia A in the mare to cast one and carry the other 


EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS. 


CONTAGIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN A GOAT. 
By Prorsssor DEssarT. 
The case here described by the Professor was reported to 
him as having occurred in a barn where, out of six cows, two 
had been ssa in consequence of an attack of pleuro- 
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had been stabling near the diseased cows. Her symptoms 
were a cough, with loss of appetite, and diminution of milk, 
and as the lungs seemed still to be sound, she was for the 
time put aside as a suspect only. A few days later, when the 
disease had rapidly progressed, the cough had increased, the 
breathing had become short and percussion of the chest re- 
vealed dullness on both sides of the lungs in the posterior 
half. She was then destroyed, and at the post-mortem the 
lungs were found hard and presenting a brownish-red colora. 
tion, the hepatized portions having the usual appearance of 
pleuro-pneumonic lungs except that the marbled condition was 
not quite so marked as in the lungs of pleuro-pneumonic cows 
This case is the first one recorded by the author, and taking 
into consideration the generally accepted theory of the mode 
of development of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, he advises 
great care in the application of the sanitary laws relating to 
pleuro-pneumonia, until new cases are reported which may jus- — 
tify the inclusion of caprine contagious pneumonia in the laws — rs 


regulating the subject.—Axnales de Brux. 
ECLAMPSIA IN THE DoG. 


By Prorgssor Ap. REUL. 

Referring to eclampsia in the nursing bitch, the author — 
says; “a functional disease of the nervous system, it attacks 
the animal suddenly, one or two days after delivery, and has 
been observed in animals nearly at term and previous to par- 
turition. There exists a great resemblance between eclampsia — 
in the dog and the parturient apoplexy of cattle—a resem- — . 
blance principally observable in a portion of its manifesta- 
tions, affecting well bred and kept animals, as the black and 
tan and Yorkshire terriers, pugs and greyhounds; it is less _ 
common in other breeds. Primipares in good condition are 2 
mostly affected, and may have several attacks. Among its _ 
causes, exposure is one of the principal, but violent oe 
impressions have a serious influence, such as the loss of one _ 
or several pups, fright, anger, &c. The disease appears sud- __ 
denly, the animal being first more or less nervousand agitated, 
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“ soon becoming paralyzed, lying on her side, panting, and 
- screaming more or less loudly and painfully. The nose re- 
ee, _ mains cool, and somewhat moist, the pulse becomes hard and 

accelerated, skin is dry and warm, and both the flow of milk 

__ and defecation and micturition cease. At times, at the begin- 

a ning, the temper is affected, and the animal becomes ugly, 

cross and snappish, and possibly suspicions of rabies may be 

entertained. The progress of the disease is rapid, ending 

_ generally in the first twenty-four hours, either in death or re- 

The treatment recommended consists in bleeding 

_ from the saphena, the paw being well masséd ‘to stimulate the 

flow of the blood, bags of ice or warm poultices on the head, 

_ glycerined rectal injections, friction over the vertebral column, 

: pei the administration, every half hour, of a tablespoonful of 

a potion made as follows: Sulphate of soda, 15 parts; 

nitrate of potassa, 5 parts; water, 80 parts; sulphuric 
ether, 20 parts. Mix.—Aznales de Bruxelles. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 

NOTICE TO THE MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Association, to be held in Chicago September 
16th and 17th, promise to be the most important meeting held by the Associa- 
tion for many years. 

A paper entitled ‘‘Some Recent Researches in the Bacteriology of the Dis- 
eases of the Domesticated Animals,” is now in preparation by Dr. D. E. Salmon, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, for this occasion. It will be illustra- 
ted by the use of the camera, and will prove rich food for thought for our mem- 
bers, and afford a wide field for discussion. 

A second paper, by Professor R. 8. Huidekoper, on the interesting topic of 
‘*Contraction of the Horse’s Feet and Contracted Heels,” illustrated by dia- 
grams and models, will prove a source of enjoyment to all those who attend. 
From personal knowledge of the contents of this paper, the Secretary begs to 
state that this will prove one of the most complete contributions on this subject 
that has appeared during the past two years before an English-speaking body, 
inasmuch as it contains not only the views of the writer, but also a review of the 
theories and deductions offered during the past ten years by the most eminent 
writers in Europe. 

A third paper is announced, from the pen of Prof. A. Liautard. Though 
the subject is not yet announced, we can rest assured—from our experience and 

; ‘Telations with him, whose name has been identified with the whole work of our 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Association since its birth, and with every movement of a public character that 


ing, and 
ae re. has had for its aim the elevation of the veterinary profession in America—thata 
rich treat is in store for us. 
ard and 
of milk 
begin- 
es ugly, 
subjects now placed in our keeping. 
mer A be The sub-committee of the Comitia Minora have now in contemplation the 
ending formation of a party to leave Boston on the 13th of September, New York on the 
-h or re- 14th, and from there to visit Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, thence 
leedins: to Cincinnati, from which point a day’s tour is to be made among the homes. 
1 a of the trotters in Kentucky, reaching Chicago on the morning of the 16th. 
Hate the This plan offers great inducements in lower rates of passage, special cars for our 5 x 
e head, party and a more thorough reunion of our members. It now rests with the © + 
-olumn, eastern members of our Association to make this plan a success, and the Secre- 
snful of tary will be glad to have the names of all candidates for this trip. The greater 
the number the better the terms. Other advantages of this plan will be an- 
parts ; nounced in a later number of the REVIEw, as we are enabled to calculate on the 


lphuric number going. 
It behooves every member of the Association to consider his duty toward | 


the growing West, and its vast number of earnest, hard-working veterinarians, ma 
who should to-day be identified with our Association, that its movements may sal ; 
7 of more force and power in leading the profession jn the United States. 


W. Horace Hoskins, Sec’y, 
SIINARY 12 So. 37th St., Philadelphia. 


ptember MASSACHUSETTS VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


Associa- The annual meeting of the Massacliusetts Veterinary Association was held Lt 
; at Young’s Hotel, Boston, April 28, 1890, the President, Austin Peters, M.R. 
the Dis- C.V.8. in the chair. 


Salmon, The members present were: Drs. Blackwood, Bryden, Hitchings, Howard, 
illustra- Osgood, Pierce, Peterson, J. 8. Saunders, and Winchester. Honorary member: 

ir mem- Dr. J. H. Stickney. Visitors: Drs. Becket and Emerson of Boston, and Dr. | 

G. H. Bailey, of Portland, Maine. The minutes of the last meeting were read 

topic of and accepted. ‘ 
by dia- The election of officers for the ensuing year was then held, resulting as fol- _ 
attend. lows :—President, Thomas Blackwood, V.S.; 1st Vice-President, B. D. Pierce, 
begs to M.R.C.V.S.; 2d Vice-President, Wm. Ferguson, M.R.C.V.S.; Secretary and 
subject Treasurer, Austin Peters, M.R.C.V.S.; Executive Committee, F. H. Osgood, © 
; body, M.R.C.V.S., J. S. Saunders, D.V.S., W. Bryden, V.S., D. D. Lee, M.D.V., and | 
of the Madison Denke, D.V.S. 
minent Various matters of business were disposed of. It was then decided to dis-_ 

; cuss the subject of rabies at the next regular meeting, May 28th, Dr. J. F. Win- | 
‘hough chester to open the discussion, and that Dr. C. P. Lyman, of the Harvard Veteri- 


ce and nary School, and Dr. H. C. Ernst, of the Harvard Medical School, be invited to at- Fi 


of our tend and follow Dr. Winchester in the discussion. 


| 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Dr. Burr, the Board of Health’s meat inspector at the Brighton abattoir, was 
to have read a paper upon ‘‘ Meat Inspection,” but as he was unable to be pres- 
ent it was voted to defer his paper until he could attend a meeting and read and 
defend it himself. 
The meeting then adjourned to the Association’s annual dinner. 


Austin Peters, Secretary. 


- TLLINOIS AND INDIANA VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


: Under this heading is announced a meeting of a number of our friends 
- which will take place on the 4th and 5th of June at Terre Haute, Indiana. The 
_ following programme shows that a pleasant time may be anticipated by those who 
will be fortunate enough to be able to attend. - 1a Vien 


FIRST DAY, EVENING SESSION. _ a 


Address of Welcome, F. C. Danaldson ; address by Eugene v. De bs ; oe 
by W. L. Williams—‘‘ The Pathology of Azoturia as suggested by its History 


and Symptoms.” Paper by R. C. Myline—‘‘ Surgery of Fistula.” 
SECOND DAY—MORNING. 


Association will visit points of interest, including Fair Grounds and import- 
Stock Farms. 


— 
Recess for those desiring to attend races. Tal , 


SECOND DAY—EVENING. 


: Paper by G. W. Buckner—‘‘ Pneumonia.” Papers by H. R. Macaulay and 
J. Thompson. Paper by Dr. F. Billings— «Swine 


=) 


LONG ISLAND VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


A regular meeting of the Long Island Veterinary Society was held on May 
— 21, 1890, at No. 74 Adam Street, the President, Dr. Geo. H. Berns, in the chair. 
a _ The following members were present: Drs. Berns, Bell, Atchison, Newman, 
Bowers, Breslin, Buckley, Pendry. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
The Board of Censors made no report. a 7 
The Committee on Army Legislation reported progress. 
ae The Committee on State Legislation reported progress. 
= A communication from Dr. John Lindsay, containing his resignation from 
Pa Society was read, the reason assigned being inability to attend the meetings of 
the Society. The Doctor, residing in Huntington, L. I., found it impossible to 
<a attend meetings held in Brooklyn. The resignation =e accepted and the Secre- 
E ~ teny instructed to notify aia Doctor of the acceptance with the regrets of the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ibattoir, was The next order of business being reading of papers, Dr. Samuel Atchison => 
to be pres. read an interesting paper entitled ‘‘ Professional Training and Ethics,” which _ 
nd read and was generally discussed by the members, after which a vote of thanks wasten- _ 


dered to the essayist. 
It was moved by Dr. Pendry and seconded by Dr. Bowers, that the cost of 


retary. 
CIATION communicate with the editors of the AMERICAN VETERINARY REvIiEw, and Jouwr- 

; nal of Comparative Medicine, notifying them that the paper read at this meeting 
~ friends of the Society would be withheld from publication, as its composition contained 
iana. The matter of a personal nature. - 
y those who Bills for type-writing of last month’s paper ($5.00) and fifty reprints of Pro- 


ceedings of Society ($6.00) amounting to eleven ($11.00) dollars, were ordered 

paid. 
The Chair appointed as essayist for June meeting Dr. Thos. M. Buckley. 
Meetiug then adjourned. 


ebs ; Paper 


its History 
D. S. Brestin, D.V.S., See’y. 


nd import- CORRESPONDENCE. 


GRADUATES AND NON-GRADUATES. 


Editor American Veterinary Review: 

7 In a recent edition I notice a very exhaustive article, writ-_ : 
aulay and ten by a non-graduate of Illinois, denouncing the movement — 
on the part of the graduates for veterinary legislation. [ am > 
one of his weaklings, as he so chooses to call us, and can con- 
ceive of several ways in which the graduate could be benefit- 
ed by legislation on this subject; not that we want to monop- | 
olize the whole business and get all the benefit ourselves, but 


— as a source of much greater benefit resulting to the class of | 
Newman, men we are working for, viz., the horse owner and stockman. _ 
I am located ina town of fifteen hundred inhabitants, sur- 
“—* rounded by one of the most productive farming and _ stock- 
raising regions in Iowa, which is populated by a class of peo- 

| ple that are educated up to the idea that should anything go- 
on from — wrong with any of the stock, call a horse doctor, of which 
— “i class this town, as might be said of numerous others, has its 
ae ae supply. Farmers and stockmen each have a choice among 
s of the three or four so-called veterinarians, and measure the ability 


of such men by the manner in which they wield the dehorn- 
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ing saw or castrating knife, and the compensation for services, 
along with the number of years they have been in practice, 
which will invariably be twenty-five or thirty years, and not 
less than twenty years, as claimed by them. These men seem 
to be doing considerable driving over the country, even in the 
winter season, working with an outfit including library, not 
exceeding in value ten dollars, a tin medicine case containing 
probably three or four remedies, a drenching bottle and a jack 
knife; library consisting of two or three volumes, an ancient 
issue of the old fashioned Horse Farrier, embracing every 
subject pertaining to veterinary science, boiled down to about 
four hundred pages, handed down probably from the last two 
or three generations. 

Now as to their charges. One of these “butchers” will 
drive three or four milesinto the country and stay up witha 
sick horse all night for a dollar and a half or two dollars, then 
run a live stock insurance business ona small scale on the out- 
side, by taking the case “‘no cure, no pay,” which to several 
of the less educated class means considerable. 

Is there any wonder that we, claiming to be respectable, 
and wanting to make an honest living practicing veterinary 
medicine, want legislation on this subject ? Could we support 
a family or pay our board bill (provided we are single), at 
such proceedings? Could we clothe ourselves in a manner 
becoming to the profession at such business?—men that the 
operations, although they may seem trivial to us, such as hy- 
podermic injections, paraceitises thoracis, relieving the blad- 
der by means of the catheter, taking temperature, etc., are 
entirely foreign to them, and which I honestly believe, if nine- 
tenths of these so-called veterinarians were asked what the 
normal temperature of a horse was, he would be entirely 
ignorant of it. . 

These men rely upon drugs entirely, using their three or 
four remedies as a specific for every disease animal flesh is 
heir to, administering them in nine cases out of ten when they 
are contraindicated. It is a shame that the poor dumb brute 
is confined to such surroundings. Isit any wonder legislation 
is asked for? It is not the design on my part to exaggerate 
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or misrepresent the true condition of quackery in lowa. I 
think my fellow graduates will bear me out in my statements 
descriptive of the true condition. What can be said of this 
community, can be said with equal propriety of several CO: 
munities in Iowa. ve 
Now what we are after is legislation on the subject, to cor- _ 
rect the existing conditions—we that have fitted ourselves 
for the practice of veterinary medicine at a cost, including 
outfit, of from one to two thousand dollars. Should a law be 
passed in the State prohibiting none but diploma men from 
practicing, who would share the greater benefit? It seems 
plain that the owner of the stock would get his share. In 
our clamor for a practice act in this State, it is not designed 
on our part to blot out the non-graduate that has in his pos- 
session such extensive libraries consisting of most of the 
books now published on veterinary science, and has such won- 
derful success as was alluded to by the author of the article 
now in question. If he is endowed with ability to read and 
comprehend them, it is reasonable to think that he is fully 


competent to take an examination before a Board of Veteri- 
nary Examiners, which in all probability would be provided | 


should a practice act pass the Legislature. We want such 
men among the ranks; we would give you a hearty welcome 
should you qualify by a test of your knowledge on the subject. 

I fear, though, that this class of men would bear a very small 
proportion to the ones before described in thisarticle. Veteri- 
nary science is advancing, probably not as fast as did its sister 
profession, that of human medicine, but building slowly, advan- 
cing little by little on a firm basis. What is building; is it 
quackery, or is it education? Formerly the reputation of coe! . 
veterinary surgeon was not one of the best among men. — 
Such a state of affairs does not exist to-day where educated — 
men have taken up the work. Veterinary science is begin-— 
ning to be recognized as a science among scientific men of 
other branches of science. If such be true, as we believe it 
to be, let it be treated respectably. Now to treat it in this 
manner, let us rid the profession of so many empirics by leg- 
islation. It would raise the standard higher, throw out an 
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inducement for more young men of intellectual worth to en- 
ter the profession. It would almost give us an equal footing 
with the M.D. It has not been many years since they were 
compelled to put up with quack competitors in this State, but 
are now enjoying a much better condition of their profession, 
~ asaresult of a practice act enacted by the lowa Legislature 
in ’86. Since that time more diploma men in that profession 
_have come into the State and taken up the places occupied by 
~ “quacks,” making a good lively competition among men that 
were worthy to be called competitors. We hope ere long to 
say as much for our profession—before many more meetings 
of the Legislature to say that we have .been sustained in our 
_ desires. It might be well to add that we are standing on 
the merits of our work at present. Were it not for this con- 
dition of affairs, we would be compelled to surrender our pro- 

fession and go at something else. 

Respectfully, 
J. PiatY, 


Montezuma, Ia. 


INQUIRY. 7 
ForRT WINGATE, NEw Mexico, April 20, 18go. 


_Lditor of American Veterinary Review, 


S1rR:—In your valuable journal of this month, is a note on 

page 35 entitled “ Cocaine in Carpel Tenotomy;” I read it, but 

must confess I do not understand it although I have often 

- seen cocaine (hydrochlorate of cocaine) used as a local anzs- 
thetic. 

_ The author states he injected one ounce (480 grains) of co- 
_ caine under the skin; how did he do it? It takes 700 parts of 
water to dissolve one part of cocaine. What is the dose (hy- 

_ podermic) of cocaine for a horse? The dose by the mouth in 
- man.is from one-twentieth to one grain. If the Doctor used 
the hydrochlorate of cocaine it would take less of the solvent 
but the value of the injection would at wholesale price be not 
less than $10.; this, however, may be a matter of no conse- 
oe when the surgeon is leo paid for his service. 
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If atwo per cent. or four per cent. solution of hydrochlor- 
ate of cocaine was used, what good could the surgeon gain 
from a few drops on the outside? Did they do any good at 
all? I would be thankful for some information on the above 
mentioned points, as I am studying veterinary surgery at 
present. 

Hoping you will pardon my liberty, I remain, very re- 


spectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. Bay. 


A $2000 a year practice for sale cheap, located in one we 


the best stock-raising districts of Iowa. No other graduate 


within 30 miles. Cancapandence solicited. 
Address, G. A. Johnson, D.V.M., Odebolt, Iowa. 


Post Hospital, Fort Wingate, N. M. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 

DEAR S1R.—The Southern California Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association instructed me to forward you a notice of our 
formation, also a copy of our by-laws. We meet on the first 
Tuesday of every month. “We are seven” at present: 
President, Dr. Rowland, D.V.S., Vice-President, Dr. Whittel- — 
sey, D.V.., Treasurer and Secretary, Dr Morrison, D.V.M., 
Dr. Oliver, V.S., Dr. Pierce, D.V.S., Dr. Blackington, V.S. * . 
Dr. Witherspoon, D.V.S. a 

The society held its first meeting, with Dr. Rowland in > 
the chair, at Los Angeles, Cal., pain a 6, 1889. 

The President addressed the Association, stating its pur- 
poses in a few well-chosen remarks, and hoping that the as- 
sociation and interchange of ideas would be of mutual bene- 
fit. Dr. Rowland then read a very interesting paper. 

The members then took part in the discussion. A general 
discussion then took place on cases that were interesting that 
came up in practice. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet on the first Tuesday _ 


la. 
4 


of each month. I will send you an account of our meetings 


every month. Should any paper be read of more than usual 
interest I will send it in full. 


: W. D. Morrison, Secretary. 


NEWS AND SUNDRIES, 


THE EXTERMINATION OF HYDROPHOBIA IN ENGLAND.— 

— In Nature, for July 4th, we find an account of a meeting at the 
Mansion House, London, held July Ist, to discuss the preven- 

tion of hydrophobia. The increase of rabies, on the one hand, 

and, on the other, the efforts of certain coteries to resist the 
introduction of the Pasteurian methods into England, have 
caused this rally of the friends of Pasteur. Two letters, 
- among others, were read at the meeting, written by Professor 
Huxley and M. Pasteur. Huxley’s letter characterizes very 
7 " pungently the opposition of the anti-vivisectionists as coming 
from a class of people “ who prefer that men should suffer 
rather than rabbits and dogs.” His opinion of the value of 
__ M. Pasteur’s work is positive. He says: “Medicine, sur- 
_ gery, and hygiene have all been powerfully affected by the 
labors of Pasteur, which have culminated in his method of 


3 It is interesting as giving his latest figures, amounting 
- to nearly seven thousand patients treated. The number, to 
mt. ] June ist, was six thousand nine hundred and fifty, and the 
on deaths were seventy-one. In short, the general mortality has 


cess could be complete, the general mortality is reduced to 
0,68 per cent. M. Pasteur assures the English people that 
e they can “stamp out”’ rabies in their country if the proper 
; 3 measures, which are entirely feasible, are carried out, and he 
cites to them the fact that Norway, Sweden and Australia 
are countries where the disease is not known.—/W. Y. Medical 
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We remind our friends that their subscriptions to 
Vol. xiv of the REVIEW must be renewed, if they desire to 
continue favoring us with their patronage. Many have 
taken notice of our remarks in our last issue, but a much | 
larger number have failed to do so. Let them send Post 


Office Order on Station G, New York City. 


‘Many students of the various colleges, who subscribed 


while at the colleges, have failed to send us their 


addresses when they have returned home, which accounts 
for their failure to receive the Review regularly. Let 
them send us their addresses now; in fact let every one 


give us notice of change of bias and less for 


complaint will exist. 
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Laboratory, 10: West Fourth St, NEW YORK. 
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‘CH. MARCHAND’S 
PEROXIDE 


MEDICINAL He Oz ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 


Is rapidly growing in favor with the medical profession. It is the most 
powerful antiseptic known, almost tasteless and odorless. Can be taken in- 
ternally or applied externally with perfect safety. Its curative properties are 
positive and its strength and purity can always be relied upon. This remedy is 
not a Nostrum. 

Experiments by Prof. Pasteur, Dr. Koch, and many other scientific authorities, prove 
beyond doubt that Germs, Bacteria, or Microbes cause and develop NOSE, THROAT 
and LUNG DISEASES—Diphtheria, Croup, Sore Throat, Catarrh of the Nose, 
Hay Fever, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Pharyngitis, Whooping Cough, Consumption, 
and other Chronic Affections, specific or not. 

GERMS, BACTERIA or MICROBES are instantaneously ann'‘hilated when 
brought in contact with Ch. Marchand’s Peroxide of Hydrogen. This wonderful 
bactericide acts both chemically and mechanically upon all excretions and secretions, so as 
to thoroughly change their character and reactions instantly. By destroying the Microbian 
element this remedy removes the cause of the disease. 

CAUTION.—I would earnestly impress upon the profession the very great im- 
portance of prescribing only my Peroxide of Hydrogen (medicinal), from which all hurtful 
chemicals have been eliminated. 

Ky specifying in your prescriptions “Ch. Marchand’s Peroxide of Hydrogen 
(Medicinal),’’ which is sold only in 44-lb., ¥-lb., and 1-lb. bottles, bearing my label and 
signature, you will never be imposed upon. 


IS USED AS AN INTERNAL REMEDY OR FOR LOCAL DRESS- 
GLY F INGS. IT IS ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS; AND OZONE IS ITS 
J HEALING AGENT. 


Glycozone, by its wonderful antiseptic and healing properties, not only prevents the 
fermentation of the food in the stomach, but it quickly cures the inflammation or irritation 
of the mucous membrane. It isa specific for disorders of the stomach: Dyspepsia, 
Catarrh of the Stomach, or Gastritis, Ulcer of the Stomach, Heartburn. 


Sold oniy in %-lb., }s-lb., and 1-lb. bottles, 3 
bearing CHAS. MARCHAND'S label and signa- 
ture. 


nay Chemist and Graduate of the **Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures de Paris,” France. 


A book containing full explanations concerning the therapeutical applications of both 
CH. MARCHAND’S PEROXIDE OF HYDROGEN (Medicinal) and GLYCOZONE, with opinions of the 
profession, will be mailed to physicians free of charge oh application. 

t#~Mention this publication. 
Ch. Marchand’s Peroxide of Hydrogen. (Medicinal.) 


Ib. 35 cents. Ib. bottle, retail,............... -50 cents. 
11b. bottle, retail, 75 cents. 


GLYCOZONE. 
¥ Ib. bottle, retail, $1.00. 3g lb. bottle. retail, 
1 1b. bottle, retail,........... os 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
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